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A. The recent resurgence of social science interest in America’s ethnic 
groups has been expanding from an initial concern with Black Americans 
and Spanish-speaking Americans (in part as a reaction to their own growing 
awareness of themselves as peoples) to a growing concern with 
European-derived ethnic groups, the children and grandchildren of the 
European immigrants of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. As 
yet the renewed interest has centered largely upon urban areas and upon 
the ‘‘Catholic’’ immigrant, especially those from Eastern and Southern 
Europe. This is in part due to the growing ethnic and political 
consciousness of these peoples (in part a reaction to Black nationalism) as 
well as to their apparent differentness from the Northwest European 
Protestant culture (often called Anglo-Saxon or WASP) which has been 
accepted as ‘‘standard”’ or ‘‘Middle Class American.” Thus Italians, Poles, 
Jews, Greeks, even Irish may be seen these days as ‘‘ethnics,” along with 
Afro-Americans, Native Americans, and Spanish-speaking Americans. 
Furthermore, as many of the immigrants from Eastern and Southern 
Europe are to be found in cities, or in the towns around steel mills and 
mines, ethnic studies have tended to stress the urban areas of the U. S. 

Much less consideration has been given to the people of the rural areas, 
the farms, villages, and small towns in terms of their ethnicity, rather than 
their ‘‘rurality,’’ and the descendants of Northwest European immigrants 
have simply been treated as part of the great ‘‘mainstream’’ of American 
culture and society. (If the melting pot hasn’t melted a good number of 
ethnic groups, it still has its mainstream, according to this unarticulated 
assumption.) Although there is good historical literature on the settlement 
of these groups, the Norwegians, Swedes, Germans, Dutch, British, and 
French seem to have dropped from the sight of social scientists, to be 
merged without their hyphens as just plain Americans. And, indeed, this 
may be what most of these peoples think about themselves, and it is the way 
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they would like others to think of them. One question raised in this paper is: 
How accurate is this image, and how good a guide is it to a subtler 
understanding of the behavior of Americans today? 

Although the state of Wisconsin contains a major metropolitan area, 
Milwaukee, with a population composed in part of Eastern and Southern 
European immigrants (Poles, Ukrainians, Serbians, Greeks, etc.), it is 
largely a rural and small town state, with much of its population settled on 
the land, on farms, and in small towns, involved with agriculture and the 
services and industries which accompany agriculture. But this rural 
population is no less varied in its ethnic composition than is Milwaukee. 
Although people often tend to think of Wisconsin as composed of Germans 
and Norwegians, the two largest nationality groups on the land, rural 
Wisconsin was settled by people from over 40 European countries, as well 
as by Yankee immigrants from New England, New York, Ohio, and 
elsewhere. On the basis of informal surveys conducted by Arnold Strickon 
and myself, from the work of our students, from the literature, and from 
discussions with people in a variety of fields, I believe a strong case can be 
made for the continuing significance of this Old World heritage in 
Wisconsin, urban and rural. 

These suggestions are put forward in a tentative manner, as a trial 
formulation. I must stress that there are not yet any complete and published 
anthropological case studies for any Wisconsin community. I hope that this 
tentative and preliminary attempt will help stimulate discussion of 
European ethnicity in Wisconsin and in similar settings elsewhere in the 
U. S. and Canada. 

B. The territory which has become Wisconsin was inhabited by 
numerous groups of native Americans when the earliest settlers from 
Europe, the French traders and missionaries, arrived in the seventeenth 
century. Large-scale settlement of the state, however, began after the War 
of 1812, when settlers from Illinois, Missouri, and the south and border 
states came north in search of lead and other minerals from southwestern 
Wisconsin. They were joined by Cornish miners and other immigrants from 
the British Isles (Wales, England, Ireland) who worked the land and the 
mines. Next came the Yankees from Vermont and New York and Ohio, in 
search of wheatlands. By the 1840s the immigration from the European 
continent had begun in earnest, and the British and Old American settlers 
were joined by newcomers from Prussia, Bavaria, Switzerland, Norway, 
Sweden, Iceland, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Northern Italy, Poland, 
Bohemia, France, and elsewhere, all in search of land or business 
opportunities or religious and political freedom. By the 1850s the 
government of Wisconsin was actively engaged in recruiting new settlers in 
Europe and in New York and was encouraging the settlement of its lands 
and offering voting rights to new immigrants after only one year in the state, 
even without a knowledge of English. The New England heritage also 
fostered local political participation and religious toleration. 
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As is usual in cases of large-scale migration, there was a tendency for 
those from a single ethnic origin to settle near each other. This was due toa 
variety of causes, the most important of which, of course, is the desire of 
these immigrants to be with others from the same background who spoke 
the same language, as well as their need for each other’s support, labor, 
specialized services, etc., during the settlement period. A number of 
factors led to a distinctive pattern of ethnic settlement on the land, 
including such things as the availability of new tracts of land, the pull of 
terrain and soils similar to those of the old country, and suitable for similar 
agricultural practices, and the ‘‘chain migration” phenomenon, written 
about by Price for Australia, whereby one group of immigrants bring others 
behind them if they are successful (Price, 1963). 

The ethnic map of Wisconsin shows a number of distinctive patterns (Hill 
et al., 1942). For one thing, there is not so much a pattern of regional 
settlement for single ethnic groups as there is one of dispersal of relatively 
homogeneous communities dotted around the state, county by county or 
township by township. The German population is, however, more heavily 
concentrated in the east and north central portions, while the Norwegians 
are more to the west and south central. One cannot say that the Norwegians 
are found in the southeast or the northwest, but that they are the vast 
majority in Vernon Co., in southeastern Dane Co., in New Hope Township 
of Portage Co., etc. Similarly, German Catholics from Bavaria are in the 
overwhelming majority in Roxbury Township of Dane Co., while Lutheran 
Germans are the majority in northern Jefferson Co., Schleswig and Liberty 
Townships, Manitowoc Co., and northeastern Dane Co. 

Other groups are less numerous throughout the state and occupy smaller 
areas but may be found ina number of locations. For example, the Poles are 
located above all in Portage Co., where they are in the majority in perhaps 
11 of 14 inhabited townships, and, to a lesser degree, in Marathon Co. and 
near Green Bay in Brown Co. The Belgians are found primarily in and east 
of Green Bay, where they are a highly visible community. Similarly, the 
Swiss are found primarily, though not only, in Green Co., where they are in 
the majority in most of the townships and run a major cheese-producing 
industry. The Dutch, the Bohemians, the Finns, and the Danes are 
similarly located in a number of townships dotted throughout the 
countryside. 

The pattern is thus one of disperal of nationality groups around the state 
in a number of distinctive local communities of relatively homogeneous 
national origin. There are of course townships which are more mixed in 
composition, but the ethnic map drawn up in 1940 (and still highly accurate 
today) shows the great majority of the rural townships of Wisconsin as 
characterized by having a single nationality group with more than 50% of 
the population. 

C. Stability of settlement. Many of the original British and Old 
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American settlers moved further west by the late nineteenth century, 
leaving the field to the continental settlers. However, the state still contains 
rural communities which are heavily Welsh and Cornish, and there are also 
some descendants of Scottish, English, and Old American settlers still on 
the land. It would appear, however, that the settlements of the Germans, 
Norwegians, Poles, Bohemians, Dutch, Belgians, Swiss, and Finns have 
been very stable indeed, their boundaries barely shifting over the 
generations. They remain on the land as farmers, and in the towns as 
craftsmen, service workers, teachers, clerics, etc., despite the fact that 
they may also send a certain percentage of their offspring out into the wider 
world of Wisconsin and beyond. Even two of the four Italian communities 
shown on the 1940 ethnic map continue to thrive on the land and in the main 
town of each area, while the two others seem to have disappeared. [(This is 
not very surprising, given our knowledge of the tendencies of Italian 
immigrants to the U. S. and elsewhere to settle in cities rather than on the 
land. Also compare the findings of Cole and Wolf (1974) regarding the 
attitudes of Italian and German-speaking farmers in the Italian Tyrol) 
(source, County Atlas & Plat-Books; Hill et al., 1942).] 

Wisconsin is and generally has been the state with the lowest percentage 
of tenant farmers and the highest percentage of owner-operated farms in 
the U. S. The 1969 state figure was 93% owner-operated farms, only 7% 
renter operated. Some agricultural counties have percentages as low as 1.5, 
2.9, 3.7, 5.8%, etc. (Dept. of Agriculture). It is also characterized by 
middle-sized farms, not many in the very small or very large categories. 
Only 10% of Wisconsin’s farms, vs 28% for the national average, are under 
50 acres. And there are few farms over 500 acres, Wisconsin’s figures being 
less than half the national average. In 1959 the average farm size was 161.2 
acres, vs the national average of 302.4 acres (Marshall, 1963). There are not 
many large corporate-run farms, and most of the incorporated farms are 
family corporations. Wisconsin agriculture is dominated by people who 
feel a strong connection between the farm and the family and between the 
family and the community. In the words of two students of land tenure in 
Wisconsin (Parsons & Waples, 1945), “The farm is not merely an 
investment, it is an instrument for the continuity of the family” (p. 28). 
According to Joseph Schafer, in his study of the history of several 
Wisconsin counties, ‘‘The German (and Dutch) farmers of our area were of 
all types the most persistent. The reason is that men of those derivations 
more than any others and especially Americans, regarded their farms as 
homes and family estates, not at all as marketable property for sale or 
exchange’’ (1937, pp. 239-240). This attitude may be compared with that 
reported by Cole and Wolf (1974) for the German-speaking Tyrolese. This 
description fits perfectly with their depiction of German peasant attitudes 
and the connection between the farm and the household (family) among 
them. 
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In striking contrast to the continuity on the land manifested by the 
population of German, Norwegian, Bohemian, and Dutch descent, is the 
distinct tendency for the Irish surnamed population to desert the land, 
leaving other ethnic groups to buy and farm it. There is a clear tendency in 
Dane Co. for Irish surnames to be replaced on the land, most often by 
German ones. One graduate student, who worked among German Catholic 
farmers, reported a pattern of young German Catholic farmers marrying 
the daughters of Irish farmers, while the Irish sons leave for the University 
and the towns. Thus, through marriage and inheritance as well as through 
purchase, the Germans have been spreading and the Irish receding from the 
land and from farming. This is consistent both with the overrepresentation 
of the German (and the Norwegian) population of the United States as 
farmers (Hutchinson, 1956) and with the underrepresentation of the Irish 
(see also Rosholt, 1959, pp. 88, 128). 

Not only is there some degree of differentiation by national origin in 
terms of commitment to the land, there may be other differences as well. 
For example, tobacco is generally considered to be a ‘‘Norwegian’’ crop. 
Wisconsin is a major tobacco producer among the 50 states, and its 
production is largely in the hands of Norwegian farmers. In 1902 a historian 
of Wisconsin agriculture wrote: ‘‘The Norwegians are the main tobacco 
growers and have been almost from the beginning” (Kolb, 1921, p. 19). The 
same is still true today. 

The Polish farmers of the Stevens Point area, Portage Co., were late 
settlers and had to make do with the rocky terrain and sandy soils which no 
one else wanted (Rosholt, 1959, pp. 173, 202; Sanford, 1908, pp. 277—280). 
But it is good soil for potatoes and other root crops, important for the Polish 
farmers in Portage Co. as in Poland (Holmes, 1944, p. 345). (Portage Co. 
leads the state in potato production today.) Finally, the Swiss of southern 
Wisconsin did not begin as dairy farmers but soon settled into the 
production of ‘‘Swiss cheese,’’ which they continue to do today, while 
settlers from Holland today produce the same types of cheeses they knew 
in the old country. Italians also operate cheese factories, producing ricotta, 
especially. 

D. Before going further with general discussions, I shall present 
sketches of several communities in Wisconsin with obvious common 
national origin bases. 

(1) Springfield Township, Dane Co. This area, not far from Madison (the 
state capital), was settled between 1845 and 1865 by German Catholics 
from the Cologne area. The immigrants were recruited by a priest from 
Cologne who first arrived and established a church there. Although English 
immigrants were the first settlers in the area, they were displaced by 
Germans almost entirely by 1900. 

The township today is overwhelmingly agricultural, consisting of farms 
in open country neighborhoods, with just three small service centers. The 
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farms are generally owner operated, and the owners are virtually all 
German Catholic in origin. A half-dozen family names are encountered 
over and over again on the farms in this and the neighboring townships, and 
some of them are recognizable as the names of the first immigrants of the 
1840s. Often occupying the same family farms as in 1890, spreading out and 
acquiring the lands of Irish owners, they are dedicated to hard work, the 
idea of the family farm, family social connections and cooperation, and the 
Roman Catholic church. 

According to the research of Edward Steichen, the people of Springfield 
Township value their family farms above all. They are not especially 
interested in education as a mode of advancement, and when young people 
leave the land they tend to stay in the nearby towns and service centers 
working at occupations related to agriculture and the crafts which 
accompany agriculture: as implement and seed dealers, carpenters, 
electricians, contractors, mechanics, etc. 

Devotion to the church is another value strongly held in Springfield and 
its neighboring districts. Not only is church attendance and participation in 
parish activities expected, but it is considered highly praiseworthy for a 
family to have a son become a priest or a daughter a sister. 

While men are expected to be good farmers, hard workers, good money 
managers, the women, too, must keep big gardens, bake their own bread, 
hang out their wash to dry, have and care for big families, and also be able 
to do much farm work, including driving tractors. The following excerpts 
from a Madison newspaper, reporting the reactions of neighbors to the 
tragic murder of a woman and two of her children, summarize some of these 
attitudes well: Said the pastor of the family’s church (incidentally, the 
original one founded by the first immigrant priest), ‘‘They were a wonderful 
family, active in all church activities. The whole family was in church every 
Sunday. Mrs. B. was in the choir and Mr. B was one of our commentators. 
They were a hard-working industrious family who did everything together. 
They all pitched in on the farm work, and the place showed it. I can 
remember driving by and seeing them all out in the field baling hay. Mrs. B 
was driving the tractor. She could drive the truck too. She had a large apple 
orchard across the street and I know that she worked hard at that’’ (The 
Capital-Times, October 5, 1971). 

Another neighbor, commenting on their involvement in 4-H said, ‘‘They 
were active in everything a good rural family is in. They had lived in the 
area all their lives. This was Mr. B’s home place, and they built it up. She 
was from Ashton (the next community). They were one of the most 
cooperative families around.”’ 

These quotes might sound typical of any good hard working, God-fearing 
rural people, but I suggest that the selection of valued traits made by the 
priest and the neighbor were significant, cutting to the core of the values of 
these people. Their attitudes to the land, to work, to kin, to drink and card 
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playing (which they enjoy in moderation), to the church, set them apart 
from many others. 

While they consider themselves just plain American, they live in a world 
which is not just ‘‘ American” but is rather special (though not unique) in its 
combination of homogeneous origin and homogeneous present. They know 
German Protestants and Irish Catholics (who bound them on the south and 
west and east) but choose to adhere to the values of their own group and 
continue to operate in those terms throughout most of their lives. They go 
to school, to church, to club meetings, to card parties, to taverns, and work 
together with and marry others of similar Bavarian Catholic background. 

(2) The town of Westby and the surrounding area of Christiana township, 
Vernon County, in western Wisconsin is almost as Norwegian Lutheran as 
Springfield is Bavarian Catholic. It was settled by Norwegian immigrants 
as early as 1848 and continues to be a place of conscious Norwegianness. 

Many of the people are farmers, growing tobacco and engaging in 
dairying. Others of similar background provide the services for these 
farmers, as in Springfield Township. But what strikes the visitor to Westby 
are such things as the prominence of cooperatives: Westby Co-op Credit 
Union, Westby Co-op Creamery, Westby Farmers Union Co-op, Vernon 
County Farmco Cooperative, Tri-State Breeders Cooperative, Vernon- 
Crawford DHIA Co-op, Vernon Telephone Cooperative —all these in the 
Westby area. Here, and in the Danish, Finnish, and Swedish areas of the 
state, one finds perhaps the greatest involvement with coops, in sharp 
contrast, for instance, to the situation in ‘‘Polandville,’’ as reported by Hill 
and Smith (1941). Scandinavia is the home of the cooperative movement 
and Wisconsin is second only to Minnesota among all states in the number 
of its coops and their members. 

Secondly, one notices such signs of Norwegianness as two large 
ski-jumps, used for major invitational ski-jump tournaments each year, the 
ubiquitous paintings of trolls and the rosemaling (rose painting), evidence 
of the recent resurgence of the symbolization of Norwegian heritage, which 
can be observed in many towns around the state where Norwegians have 
settled. 

(3) In central Wisconsin, in Portage Co., Polonia near the town of 
Stevens Point, is the largest settlement of Polish farmers in Wisconsin. The 
Poles began coming to this area about 1855, led originally by a lone 
immigrant from Gdansk (Danzig) West Prussia, who travelled from 
Chicago to Milwaukee, and then north to the farming country of Portage 
Co., where German and Irish settlers had preceded him (Sanford, 1908). 
He wrote home and three families came to join him, working on the farms of 
others as laborers. 

According to historical accounts (Hill & Smith, 1941; Sanford, 1908) the 
Polish immigrants worked hard on the land of others and in the saw mills 
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until they could save money enough to buy their own ‘‘forties’’ of land. 
They took land which was rocky and sandy, cleared it and planted 
(especially potatoes, turnips, beets, and other root crops they knew from 
home), saved, eschewing the higher standards of consumption of others, 
and managed to carve for themselves a domain which includes much of 
Portage Co., and some of Marathon Co. to the north. They have built 
successful farms, expanded to settle their children on neighboring land, and 
have set up their own communities, marked by large and impressive Roman 
Catholic churches with their own clergymen. Nearby Stevens Point 
became a social and market center for them, and photos from the 1890s of 
the market show a remarkable resemblance to the markets of Poland itself 
(cf. Rosholt, 1959, p. 144; Boyd, 1937). Stevens Point also housed several 
Polish language journals, two of which are still published, a paper for 
farmers, and a weekly. 

Today these communities continue to be largely homogeneous, centered 
on the land and around the Roman Catholic churches. Parochial education 
is common, but education itself is perhaps still not as highly regarded as by 
some other groups. U. W. Stevens Point apparently has fewer Polish 
students than one would expect from geographical propinquity alone and 
Rosholt’s list of rural school teachers in Portage Co. in 1926-27 contains 
very few Polish names (Rosholt, 1959, pp. 163—165; Sandford, 1908, p. 
284). 

They are Democrats politically, as is true of Polish-Americans generally 
(Sanford, 1908; Brye, 1973), but they are not as active politically as their 
Scandinavian and German neighbors, although they do participate in 
church groups, patriotic and veterans associations, and farmers clubs (see 
Hill & Smith, 1941, p. 45). There is suggestive evidence that they 
participate less in cooperatives than do Norwegians and Germans (cf. 
Bartolome, 1974; Hill & Smith, 1941). 

(4) The fourth sample community, out of dozens which could be chosen, 
is in the southwestern corner of Fond du Lac county. The township of Alto 
is populated mainly by the descendants of immigrants from the 
Netherlands, adherents of the Calvinist Dutch Reformed Church. 
Settlement began about 1846 and most of the immigrants came shortly after 
that time, so they have been on the land more than 120 years. [The source 
for this sketch is an article by a Dutch rural sociologist, Anne Willem van 
den Ban, who did research in the mid-50s comparing these farmers to 
German farmers two counties away (van den Ban, 1960).] 

According to van den Ban, in 82% of all the families interviewed (all the 
farm hands in the township under 45 years of age) both the husband and 
wife were of Dutch origin. In 12% one partner was Dutch; on only 6% of the 
farms were neither husband nor wife Dutch. It is, obviously, a highly 
homogeneous and almost closed community. According to van den Ban, 
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‘‘Communication of Alto farmers with farmers of other nationalities is 
minimal.” They may meet others at service centers, and at the boundaries 
of the township, but ‘‘ visiting is done mainly with relatives and neighbors.”’ 
The outside community they know best, and from which they take most of 
their nonlocally born spouses, is a neighboring township in the next county 
which is equally Dutch. Says van den Ban, 


The religious tradition of these people is based on the conviction that not only 
church membership, but especially a personal belief in Jesus, is important. God is 
considered to be the Sovereign of the earth and man, His steward. Every person will 
be held accountable for the way in which he fulfills this stewardship. This makes 
these Dutch Calvinist farmers hardworking people who take good care of their 
homes and their land. It also encourages thrift, because they do not want to waste 
money they administer for God. They disapprove of dancing and the drinking of 
liquor (there has been no tavern in the whole township during this century) and 
unnecessary work on Sunday. (312) 


But, although this description sounds like Weber on the Protestant ethic, 
van den Ban points out that in this setting it also sets limits to their level of 
aspiration. Some children go to parochial grade school, and generally 
‘education is not highly valued.” *‘Only 18% of the farmers interviewed 
graduated from high school.”’ 

Farmers tend to let their children drop out at age 16 so they can help on 
the farm. ‘‘The individualistic pattern in which the parents give their 
children as good an education as possible and expect no financial 
advantages for themselves in return, is not generally accepted.’ Rather, 
‘‘The children are expected to help their parents improve the economic 
position of the family” (p. 313). 

Another important point: The Calvinist Dutch people of Alto don’t 
necessarily know to what extent they are different from other people of 
Wisconsin. Not having lived among others they do not know very much 
about how others behave (p. 314). 

E. The elements of ethnicity. In a recent paper Andrew M. Greeley 
points out that when we deal with ethnicity in America we have to deal with 
at least three different aspects, each of which may vary independently of 
the others. Greeley speaks of ‘‘ethnic identification,” i.e., where an 
individual places himself ‘‘in the ethnic chart; ethnic heritage, i.e., “‘the 
explicit and conscious recollection in one’s past history, either in the Old 
World or in the United States;” third, ethnic culture, by which Greeley 
means ‘‘attitudes, personality styles, and behaviors that correlate with 
ethnic identification’ or origin (Greeley, unpublished). To these I would 
add a fourth, ethnic interaction, or the extent to which, consciously or 
unconsciously, individuals tend to have more or closer social relations with 
others of the same ethnic origin. Obviously we are dealing with complex 
phenomena, in which there are few either/or propositions, but in which the 
inheritance from the Old World, in varied and subtle (and not-so-subtle) 
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ways, continues to play arole. And this role may be in terms of any or all of 
these four aspects: identification, awareness of heritage, culture, and 
interaction. In the rest of this paper I shall argue that, from all indications, 
all four of these elements of ethnicity continue to function in complex ways 
in Wisconsin, cross-cutting and affecting such factors as occupation, class, 
education, residence, and politics. 

F. (1) Identification. Although the examples in the foregoing sketches 
were all rural and farm based, there is no question that ethnic identification 
Carries over into the towns and cities of Wisconsin as well. In Wisconsin, 
the Old World identities are very near the surface. All are ‘‘Americans,”’ 
but the hyphen remains. 

One of my first experiences with ethnic identification in Wisconsin 
occurred when a window washer in my office told me he was from the town 
of Monroe, Green Co., which is dominated by Swiss-Americans, and is a 
major center of Swiss cheese production. This young man told me that he 
was of Norwegian ancestry, and he spoke of the conflict between the 
Norwegians and Swiss youth and how they didn’t intermarry very much. 
This was 130 years after each group came from Europe, and each group is 
white, Protestant, and agricultural (cf. Kantrowitz, 1969). 

Another example: A woman I know who is of German Protestant 
background, from a farm outside Madison, considers herself ‘‘intermar- 
ried” because she is married to a ‘‘Schweitzer’’ —also from a farm not far 
from Madison. When I first asked her if she were of Swiss ancestry, 
because of her name, she replied, ‘Me? No. I can’t stand those 
Schweitzers.’’ Whether it was a joke or not, it clearly indicated a continuity 
of identification which is real and active. 

Not only are the Greeks, the Armenians, the Serbians, Croatians, and 
Poles of urban and suburban Milwaukee aware of their Old World 
identities, but so are the Welsh of Waukesha Co., the Belgians of Green 
Bay, the Norwegians of Dane Co., the Germans of Columbus and 
LaCrosse, the Bohemians of Muscoda, and the Hollanders of Sheboygan. 
Indeed, they may be aware not only of a generalized national origin, but of 
distinct local ones as well, such as the attachment of the Glarners of New 
Glarus to the canton of Glarus in Switzerland, or of the Norwegians to such 
specific home regions as the Voss, Valdres, or Telemark, or of Danes and 
Germans to Schleswig- Holstein. And outsiders know who is who as well, 
although they may not know the regional subtleties. 

(2) Heritage. For many ethnic groups the heritage has been carried on 
continuously through their ethnic churches—some of which even today 
periodically hold services in the old country languages. Not only the Poles, 
the Germans, and Norwegians, but the Welsh and Bohemians as well 
continue to make use of these languages. Indeed, there is an arrangement 
whereby Welsh language services are conducted on different weeks on a 
rotating basis throughout the areas of Welsh settlement in southeastern and 
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south central Wisconsin. The young may be taught these languages in 
parochial schools or through other organizations. 

Beyond the church, however, elements of the ethnic heritage have been 
consciously maintained, and even revived as annual folk festivals, 
sometimes for profit but also for ethnic pride and renewal. 

For example, the publicity brochure for Green Co. proclaims, 
‘‘Wilkommen—Green County, Wisconsin—America’s Little Switzer- 
land.” Inside, the reader is told of the Edelweiss Stars (Swiss Singers), the 
Heidi Festival, the Wilhelm Tell Pageant, and the Swiss Volkfest—all of 
the town of New Glarus. The city of Monroe, we are told, ‘‘features Swiss 
store fronts, a Swiss-style parking ramp and modern-Swiss style Municipal 
Building, what is believed to be the only Swiss-type Bandshell and Outdoor 
Theater in the nation, a Swiss-motif water department building—all in 
ethnic tradition.”’ 

‘*The Mount Horeb Area Chamber of Commerce Bids You Velkommen 
to Mt. Horeb in 1969,” reads another brochure. It tells us of the “‘Song of 
Norway Pageant,” Little Norway (a reconstructed Norwegian farm 
village), and of the Norsk Golf-Bowl. 

There is also the Holland Festival of Cedar Grove, Wisconsin, featuring 
Klompen Dansers in wooden shoes, Klompenhouwer carving wooden 
shoes, Straat Schrobbing (street scrubbing), and Optocht (parade), as well 
as chicken barbecue and corn roast (‘Liquor will not be served on the 
festival grounds’’). 

There are dozens of such ethnic festivals during the spring and summer 
months in Wisconsin, and while they may well be money-making events 
sponsored by the chambers of commerce, and although it may be easy to 
laugh at their naive mixture of Americana, corn, and watered-down 
nationalism and ethnicity, it would be a mistake to dismiss them as merely 
tourist oriented. 

These festivals draw their workers, cooks, artists, artisans, and 
performers from among the local people—high school students, 
townspeople and farmers, and men and women, who derive honor from 
their performances and creations. They may not all be of the nationality 
being celebrated, but most certainly are. The dancers are recruited from the 
local high schools, and the athletic and good looking compete for the honor 
of being chosen. Participation may even result in a trip to Norway or 
Switzerland for some, to perform there. In Stoughton, where Syttende 
Mai, Norwegian Independence Day, has been celebrated continuously 
since 1870, since well before the tourist trade, there are often delegates 
from Norway in attendance, and there may well be a message of 
congratulations and greeting from the king of Norway. Furthermore, many 
of the festivals draw their spectators and guests from the members of the 
same ethnic group—from the region, from the rest of Wisconsin, or from 
Iowa or Minnesota. 

Finally, not all of these festivals are commercial. An example would be 
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the Welsh Gymanfa Ganu, song festivals, which are held several times each 
year, catering to the Welsh community. Or the annual picnic of the Greek 
community of Madison, Wisconsin, which may make some money for the 
Greek Orthodox church but is not otherwise a commercial venture. 

(3) Interaction. In some areas it is obvious that the choices people have 
are limited. Clearly this would be the case in Alto or Ashton or Polonia. But 
what of areas where there is choice —in larger towns, in cities, and in rural 
districts of more mixed composition than those mentioned above? To what 
extent is friendship, marriage, voluntary association, cooperation, etc. 
based on ethnic affiliation? Here the question is less easily answered and 
field research will be necessary. It would not be very daring to suggest that 
marriage choices today, even in larger centers, will be partly related to 
ethnicity as well as affiliation to church. In 1905, in Grant, Iowa, and 
LaFayette Counties (which were ethnically quite mixed), intermarriage as 
late as 1905 was under 5% of the recorded marriages, and in some of those 
‘‘intermarriages’’ common church often played a role (Schafer, 1932, pp. 
245-247). I know of no more recent studies, however, other than the 
striking figures cited before for marriage among the farmers of Alto 
Township. ! 

(4) Culture. This aspect needs the most research of all and is in all 
respects the most difficult to study. To what extent are the Old World 
traditions still significant—in terms of choices, attitudes, behavior? Is it 
possible that the attitudes and expectations brought from the old country 
influence choices in such matters as occupation, crops, land owning, 
education, participation in cooperatives, community organization, religios- 
ity, family life, political behavior? 

I think there is reason to argue that the Old World traditions do, indeed, 
have continuing influence, though not necessarily in simple or obvious 
ways. I have already suggested such continuities in the Scandinavian 
involvement with the land and with the cooperative movement (Holmes, 
1944, p. 314) and with the politics of La Follette’s Progressive Party (Brye, 
1973), in Polish attitudes to the church and family, and in German Catholic 
attitudes to the land, piety, work, etc. I could also make a case for the Irish 
and politics and occupational choices (see McDonald, 1954). But at this 
point I retreat to a plea for greater study of these questions, since in order to 
determine the extent of the significance of cultural persistence we shall 
need more comparative studies in Wisconsin (such as that being 
undertaken by Arnold Striekon and Robert Ibarra in Vernon Co.) and in the 
U. S., and more good studies of European culture (such as that of Cole & 
Wolf, 1974), or more studies of immigrant groups of similar origin in other 
countries to which they have been drawn, as, for example, the studies of 
Bartolome (1974) and Ackerman (1971) in Argentina and Price (1963) in 
Australia. These works all suggest important parallels in ethnic heritage, 
identification, interaction, and culture. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Wisconsin is part of the great heartland of the United States— 
midwestern, agricultural and rural, pious and often Republican. It is also a 
hot-bed of populism, progressivism, and, sometimes, socialism, and its 
people, often Catholic or Lutheran, speak in accents reminiscent of their 
parents’ countries of origin. 

All of these peoples are ‘*‘Americans,’’ but they have evidently become 
so in complex ways—in company with others of similar background — 
mixing with immigrants from other countries, but perhaps only selectively. 

European immigrants to Wisconsin, no less than Sicilians in Australia 
(Price, 1963) or the Maragoli in Kigumba, Uganda (Charsley, 1974) try to 
create new social worlds for themselves, out of the elements they find in 
their new homes, combined with what they brought from the old. They 
become different from the people they left behind in Telemark and Glarus 
and Pilsen, but they don’t necessarily become just like their neighbors in 
the next township who came from County Clare or Cologne or Gdansk. The 
process of becoming an American was accomplished, at least in part and at 
least at first, by groups of immigrants from the same countries interacting 
with each other and with the new national system, and with the other 
groups of immigrants with whom they came into contact. Insofar as they 
became *‘American’’ together they may be living in their own versions of 
‘America, as special for the Norwegians of Mt. Horeb as is the 
‘‘America”’ of an Italian from Boston’s West End,-an Irishman from Mayor 
Daley’s Bridgeport, a Jew from Brighton Beach, Brooklyn, or a 
Mexican-American from Los Angeles, or a Basque-American from 
Winnemucca, Nevada. 


NOTES 


! One study of 510 farm couples (Wilkening & Bharadwaj, 1966) notes that intermarriage 
between Catholic and non-Catholic occurred in only 5% of the cases and Lutheran to 
non-Lutheran in only 4%. They note that ‘‘Nationality of husband and wife tends to be 
similar” (p. 5). 
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